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For “ The Friend.’”’ 
Pennsylvania History. 
dad the Projected Palatinate of Sir E. Plowden. 


(Continued from page 194.) 


nd mo, 
Sherry B Pennsylvania, and demanding for its proper 
ania B inatment a combination of qualities rarely 
vere, if discovered should have found no worthy pen 
d. that dared to essay it, is not surprising. When 
we remember how few who have aspired to 
: Weome historians have deserved the name, 
hg how many have fallen short of their promise 


sd have proved but partisan advocates, spe- 
tial pleaders, or writers of “ romance founded 
mm fact,” we may persuade ourselves that the 
atof the historian has not been properly cul- 


Depart B tivated, or that philosophy has not yet pre- 
an jared the way for the full comprehension of 
; 


the principles upon which it should be found- 
a. “Those who regard the histories of so- 
tities as the history of their great men, and 


iifuences which fostered the ancestral char- 


Pa § think that these great men shape the fate of| coarse.” 
RT, their societies, overlook the truth that such 

» Pes {men are the products of their societies. 

NJ. thout certain antecedents—without a cer- 

—s § id average national character, they could 

a. wil wither have been generated nor could have 

we lad the culture which formed them. If their 

e wad Meiety is to some extent remolded by them, 

i they were, both before and after birth, molded 

r btheir society—were the results of all those 

nce aid 

ram, Mer they inherited, and gave their own early 
“—— bigs, their creed, morals, knowledge and aspi- 
, Towa, § Mtions.” 

neat BH The experience gained by Penn in his 
rien P f ) 


arlier attempts at colonization in New Jersey 

was doubtless of essential value, and any at- 

Ympts to describe the origin of Pennsyl- 

tania’s liberties would but imperfectly present 
history, were the story of the birth of ber 
t Commonwealth ignored. 


West Jersey,” which was colonized by leading 
sof the period, he proved bis attach- 
Matto the principles of civil and religious 
y which he ahoewusts displayed upon 
More extended scaie in Pennsylvania, where 
genuine Christian spirit led him to im- 
oe his opportunity for the exhibition of 
philanthrophy and lofty sense of justice 
true liberty. The “Charter of Liberties” 
Minted his new Commonwealth, was an out- 
fwth of the “Concessions” to the New 
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Jersey colonists; and in New Jersey and 


That a theme so lofty as the History 3 great as they no doubt were, for the}Clement, of Haddonfield, N. J. More than 
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loan Constitution,” says Gladstone, “is the 
Pennsylvania was the example earliest set for}most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
imitation by sister States, showing how it is}given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
possible to enjoy one’s own religious convic-| The biographers of William Penn have 
tions without disturbing the peace and con-|cursorily treated of his connection with New 
science of one’s felluw-citizens. Thus were|Jersey, and have permitted his successful 
erected on the opposite banks of the Dela-jefforts to establish a colony of bis own, and 
ware, two Christian Commonwealths, similar|to found a city, to overshadow the part he 
in spirit and design, and unlike any otber|took in influencing the legislation of the minor 
compacts or attempts to form a governmentj}and more agricaltural province, of which, 
that had proceded wholly from the will and|though not the founder, he was the master 
skillof man. The superiority of Penn’s legis-|spirit of its fundamental law. 

lation arose from the fact that “his jurispru-| An important addition to our knowledge of 
dence was not drawn from the Old Testa-|his connection with the efforts to relieve from 
ment” but from the New. “He had made|their difficulties the colonists who had fol- 
religion the business of bis life, and the world|lowed Fenwick and his unstable fortunes, 
is more indebted to his religion than to-his}has recently been given us by Judge Jobn 


excellence of his institutions.” “The policy|seven years before he received the grant of 
of his government grew out of his religious|his Sylvania, Penn became interested in the 
principles.” “Greater than the divinity that|efforts to establish this colony of Friends in 
doth hedge a king, is the divinity that en-| New Jersey. He was early called upon to 
compasses the righteous man and the right-|act as an arbitrator between Jobn Fenwick 
eous people,” says Charles Sumner, and “the|and the creditors of Edward Byllynge, who 
flowers of prosperity smiled in the blessed|believed that the latter bad employed their 
footprints of William Penn.” “ This pattern|funds in improperly aiding Fenwick in his 
of a Christian Commonwealth never fails to| purchase. A decision was reached and Fen- 
arrest the admiration of all who contemplate|wick was obliged to be satisfied with ten 
its beauties.” * * “Kvery ingenuous soul |patts, while to Byllynge’s creditors, who were 
in our day,” says the same just and eloquent|mostly Friends, were awarded ninety parts 
writer, “offers his willing tribute to those! of the one hundred into which the lands had 
celestial graces of justice and humanity, by|been divided; and Penn was pressed to con- 
the side of which the flinty hardness of the|tinue to act and become the trustee of the 
Pilgrim of Plymouth Rock seems earthly and |latter party. A controversy fierce and unre- 
“Penn,” says Upham, “ was a man|lenting arose and continued a long time, and 
not only of deep religious sensibility, but of, bas been involved in mystery, but the arrange- 
vast grasp of intellect, * * * he had a soul/ment of facts in chronological order by Judge 
of great dimensions, which took in the past,|Clement, has thrown some light upon it. 

the present and the future, and which, moved} To aid the settlement of diverse claims, 
as it were, by Divine inspiration, foresaw, an-| William Penn beeame the purchaser of certain 
ticipated, and in part regulated the destinies|rights, and through his wise and conciliatory 
of humanity.” Drawn from the source ofcourse, litigation was brought to a close, but 
pure wisdom—the immediate revelation of|not until he had become governor of his new 
the Divine mind—we need not wonder that/State. It was while thus engaged, in 1676, 


“in the early constitution of Pennsylvania 
are to be found the distinct annunciation of 
every great principle; the germ if not the de- 
velopment of every valuable improvement in 
government or jegislation which has been in- 
troduced into the political systems of modern 
epachs.” (7. I. Wharton's Discourse before the 
Penn Society, 1826.) It was from the Consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania, and not from tbat of 
any New England colony, that the noblest 
features of our National Constitution were 


In his “ Concessions, &c., to the settlers of|drawn,* features which have elicited the en- 


thusiastic admiration of the ablest and wisest 
who had made legislation and statesmanship 
the theme of study ordiscourse. “The Ameri- 





* To Penn, we believe, belongs the merit of having 
been the first to propose a union of the separate settle- 
ments which were to become States. As early as 1697, 
he appeared before the Board of Trade, of which John 
Locke was a member, to advise an annual congress of 
two delegates from each American province, to deter- 
mine the ways and means for supporting their union, 
providing for their safety, and regulating their com- 
merce. 


he assisted in framing a government accepta- 
ble to the adventurers and to the proprietors 
of the soil. This is known as “The Conces- 
sions ard Agreement of the proprietors, free- 
holders and inhabitants of the Province of 
West New Jersey;” and therein is exhibited 
the breadth and Christian spirit of Penn and 
his associates, who thus became the pioneers 
in efforts to establish the true basis of repre- 
sentative government, by placjng “ the power 
in the people.” The valuable paper by Judge 
Clement has been published by the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography—1881. 
Vol. v., pp. 313-333. 

In 1877, there appeared by the same anti- 
quarian author, “Sketches of the first emi- 
grant settlers in Newton township, old Glou- 
eester county, West New Jersey.” This is 
an interesting body of information respecting 


many of the English pioneers of one of the’ 


important centres of early settlement, with 
notice of many of their descendants. giving an 
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202 THE FRIEND. 
outline sketch of two hundred years. Many ‘measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, 
familiar names of residents of West New Jer-|that we may be no longer children, tossed to 
sey and Philadelphia appear therein, whose and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
representatives would do both themselves and doctrine, by the sleight of men, and in crafti- 
their posterity a favor by procuring copies of ness after the will of error, but speaking truth in 
it while it is in their power to do so. A cen-|love, may grow in all things unto Him, which is 
tury hence Judge Clement’s work will be very the Head, even Christ, from whom all the 
highly valued by the grand-children of the|body fitly framed and knit together through 
living named therein. Another work of simi-|that which every joint supplieth, according 
lar intent, and very interesting to the families to the working in due measure of each several 
of those named and described in its pages, part, maketh the increase in the body unto 
is a “History and Genealogy of Fenwick’s the building up of itself in love.” 
Colony,” by Thomas Sbourds, of Hancock’s| Now, impartial reader, I ask thee, how can 
Bridge, Salem Co., New Jersey, 1876 ; and is any one, no matter what organization of men 
a timely effort to trace the descent of many (calling itself the church, he belongs to, unless 
of the early adventurers of that unhappy jhe is called and qualified by Christ himself, 
pioneer colonist. be an apostle, prophet, evangelist, pastor or 
. “A sketch of the life and character of John preacher, or aid bis brethren in attaining unto 
Fenwick,” the founder of Salem, N. J., the the unity of faitb and knowledge of the Son 
earliest successful English colony, in which of God, unto a full grown man, unto the mea- 
we have for the first time a clear account of sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ? 
the career of this remarkable man, has ap-| The true ministers who are sent by Christ, 
peared from the pen of Judge Clement, and they turn the people to Christ, the true Light; 
was published by “ Friends’ [Hicksite] His-'and when they follow the manifestation of 
torical Association of Philadelphia,” in 1875: the Light, Spirit and Grace in their own 
a pamphlet of 95 octavo pages. This is a! hearts, then they own Christ to be their free 
very interesting contribution to New Jersey | Teacher, Prophet, High Priest and King, and 
history, and is the result of research among they sit down in heavenly places in Christ 
the original records of courts, Friends’ Meet-'Jesus. 
ings and elsewhere. Previous to the effort) Now when ministers undertake to repre- 
of Fenwick, a colony of English from New \sent divine things by their imagination and 
Haven, Connecticut, had, in 1634, settled on! notions, which they never have witnessed or 
Salem creek, but finding that the territory |bandled, are they not like actors on a stage 
was claimed by the English Earl, Sir Edmund jrepresenting events they have never seen? 
Plowden, under grants from King Charles L.,\It has not been uncommon to hear a re- 
they swore fealty to Sir Edmund, as the/vivalist say, “I imagine that I am seeing 
* Palatine of Albion,” though the country was men, women and children go right into hell;” 
claimed by the Dutch and possessed by the and so describe hell as if he had been there ; 
Swedes. This earliest English colony was and tell the people, “come just now, just as 
much annoyed, their houses burnt and goods! you are, willing or not—come to the mourn- 
confiscated and themselves made prisoners ;|ing-seat and be prayed for,” &. It is awful 
but they were finally permitted to remain and |to think how many scare-crows such blind 
build and continue in their chosen field until|leaders of the blind have put before the ex- 
the arrival of Fenwick in 1675. cited imagination of their hearers. But the 
(To be continued.) gospel, the true Gospel, is not imaginary, but 
stands in the Light and power of Christ, and 
lis reality. 
full assurance, and in a child of Light there 
is no imaginary or uncertain sound. 
TRUE MINISTRY. It is a most affecting consideration, that 
The 4th chapter of Paul’s letter to the| when men live and move and have their being 
Ephesians reads: “I, therefore. the prisoner|in God, who sent his beloved Son into the 
of the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of| world for a Light and a Teacher, near all and 
the calling with which you are called, with!in all, then men reject Him, their Saviour, 
all lowliness and meekness, with long suffer-|and will not have Him to rule over them ; but 
ing, forbearing one another in love, giving ‘still claim to be a Christian people, and build 
diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in!temples of wood and stone to God, to whom 
the bond of grace. There is one bédy, and|nosuch a house can be built ; and hire preach- 
one spirit, also even ye were called in one|ers to preach about God and Christ in their 
hope of your calling—one Lord, one faith, one|houses. Yes, they hire preachers taught by 
baptism, one God and Father of all, who is}men, who keep up will-worship, and keep 
over all and through all, and in all. But unto|their hearers depending on their words; 
each one of us was the grace given according |though some of them never have attained to 
to the measure of the gift of Christ, wherefore |the knowledge of the Truth ; but led by their 
He saith: When He ascended on high, He led | own will and imagination, run out farther‘and 
captivity captfve, and gave gifts unto men,|farther from the truth. Oh how infinitely 


| 
| 
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Thoughts about the Eternal Gospels and the 
Falling Babylon. 


The Spirit of God is the Spirit of 


(Now this, that He ascended, what is that but 
He also descended first unto the lower part 
of the earth? He that descended is the same 
also that ascended, far above all heavens, that 
He might fill all things), and He gave some 
to be apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teachers ; 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work 
of ministering unto the building up of the 
‘body of Christ, till we all attain unto the 
unity of the faith, and the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a full-grown man, unto the 


good and wise is God! and bas he not made 
men right—but they seck many inventions? 
|Such preachers sometimes have no more true 
knowledge of divine things than their hearers, 
not having listened to the voice of God in 
their own hearts, but making up a way of 
salvation according to texts expounded in 
their own carnal wisdom, 

How can a child of man dare to steal the 
words of holy men, and make a trade of them? 
How do people dare to hire a carnally minded 


man, how learned soever according to human 


wisdom, to be their instructor in diving wa 
dc yhen they have th ight ohne 

om, W they the true Light , 
enlightens every man who cometh into & 
world ? 


There is nothing more true, good, sublj Ey 
and perfect on the earth, than man he 
into unity with his God, Creator and By 


deemer; walking in the Light, and w 

ping God in spirit and in trath. Fp 

and reverence he hears the voice of God 
indeed the temple of God. And there ig 

ing more imperfect on the earth than q 
who professes God according to his own 
nal notion, and resists and rebels against { 
Light; and honors an unknown God 
will-worship; yet pretends himself to beg 
teacher of others, and talks about himself 
God's minister. 


Rabbits in New Zealand. 
BY A RUN-HOLDER. 

About a score of years ago an immi 
to Invercargil, a town in the south of 
Zealand, brought with him from & 
seven rabbits. He offered them for 
the authorities of the former provinee of 
Southland ; and they, thinking it would 
good thing to have some furred game on 
sandhills which abound on the coast, gaye 
him a small sum of money to turn them out 
there. I believe that rabbits were also turned 
out further north in Otago; but those seven 
were the progenitors of the mighty swarm 
which has infested the country. 

For some years the rabbits seemed to 
about the sandhills, where there was 
good shooting, and little was thought of them, 
When they got very thick, they fed so clow 
to the ground that the covering sward which 
held the sandhills together’ was destroys 
and the sand began to be blown inland, 
ing a good deal of ground. The rabbits 
selves also become a nuisance to the farmé 
near the coast ; but these holdings are small 
and by trapping and shooting, the farms ca 
be kept moderately clear. The country back 
from the coast is a plain for twenty or thirty 
miles. Then come rolling grassy hills, where 
begin thesheep-runs. Further back aremoum 
tains of about five thousand feet, fit for 
and farther still is the great backbone of 
Zealand, so bigh and rough as not to bem 
for any stock but rabbits. Among the bill 
and smaller mountains are many plains @ 
considerable extent. The rivers Oreti # 
Aparima have exceedingly wide and 
beds, and flow through flats for almost 
their courses. The sandhills where them 
bits were turned out are between the 
of those two rivers. 

ln 1876 the evil had grown to such am 
tent that the colonial government appoi 
a Commission to inquire and report @ 
the state of the rabbit nuisance, and to 
gest remedies. The Commissioners tra 
through the country, and made many inqaim 
Their Report said what every one k 
ready—that matters were very bad, and like 
to be much worse. An Act was thenf 
by the legislature which gave a bonusd 
halfpenny for every rabbit-skin exported 
empowered the inhabitants of any di 
badly overrun with rabbits to elect a 
whose duty it was to see that all holdew®? 
land destroyed their rabbits. In case 4 
holder failed to do so, the Board was to 20% 
it done at his expense. ‘* 

It is bard for any one not acquainted Wi 


cm, 


& 
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the subject to understand the desolation|The process of mixing is now simple and wte.' 
grought by apparently so smalla plague. It) At first, people used to stir the mixture over 
must be remembered that the population in/an open boiler, and so ran great risks from the 
thegreater part of the interior of Otago is|fumes of phosphorus. A better way is to put 
sparse—houses being seldom less than|the oats into a barrel with a close-fitting lid, 
ten miles apart—that a run of fifty thousand |saturate them with boiling water, pour in-the 
yres is often worked by half-a-dozen men, and |phosphorus—which bas been fused in a small 
that rabbits breed once a month for eight|pan of hot water—and then roll the barrel 
ponths of the year, having from four to cight| backwards and forwards for a quarter of an 
ng ones at atime. The surest test of the|/bour. The poisoned grain will be fit to lay 
gil is the decrease of sheep, and there arejout when cold. It is usual to sell the poison 
gveral runs where the decrease is three-|to men who lay it out on theruns. They col- 
fourths of the former stock. One run I know |lect the skins of the rabbits, and are paid, gen- 
where the stock has diminished from twenty |erally, twopence apiece for them properly 
tofive thousand. A sheep-run is generally a|stretched and dried. 
tract of country belonging to the Crown,|} The cure is certainly wonderful. Wherever 
whereon the run-holder, for a yearly rent or|the poison has been properly laid, the rabbits 
sessment, has the sole right of rearing stock.|have well nigh disappeared, and the nuisance 
Within the last year or so, the rabbit-plague 
has grown to such an extent that many runs 
have been utterly abandoned as worthless by 










skins at oe prices bring more than it 
costs to obtain and prepare them, so that any | 
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Gleanings from Quaker Annals. 

Daniel Wheeler experienced some remark- 
able preservations, to which he often referred 
as the merciful interpositions of an overruling 
providence on his behalf; of these, one in par- 
ticular appears to have arrested his attention. 
A vessel in which he was appointed to sail, 
and which was considered a remarkably fine 
one, was exceedingly crowded, from the pre- 
ference given to her by many of the officers. 
One morning after they bad been some weeks 
at sea, a collier (being one of the vessels hired 
as transports,) coming along side, he proposed 
to one of his friends, that they should go on 
board of her. His fellow-officers ridiculed the 
idea of preferring an old collier to the noble 
ship in which they then were; but be and his 


has become a perfectly manageable one. The friend persisted and transferred themselves to 


her. The same evening a hurricane arose, 
and the vessel they had quitted was never 








f New & ibe holders, who of course have ceased to pay|one can afford to clear his run, however short| heard of afterwards. In connection with this 
ogland @ ibeir rents to the Crown. All sheep-farmers/his lease may be. All this good is worked|period he once remarked to a friend, on being 
to @ lave been much impoverished, and many|without disturbance to the sheep, and the questioned as to the means made use of in the 
nee of @ mined. The license to occupy runs are gen-|packs of hideous mongrels which have for divine hand for effecting ‘a new birth unto 
Id beg & erally for a period of ten years; and as these|years infested the country may at last be done righteousness’ in his heart,—that he could 
on the & licenses have only, in many cases, ashort time|away with. not remember any outward means having 
, gave | trun, it does not pay the tenants to go to) The objections to the cure are of course ob- been employed, unless indeed, he might ex- 
em out @ much expense in killing rabbits. vious. All imported and native game will cept a storm at sea, during which his mind 
turned The run-holders, as a rule, have done their suffer severely where poison is laid. The rab-'was deeply affected; and when, under a feel- 
s seven | best to keep down the rabbits, and have tried | bits must, however, be put down, or else the ing of bis own lost condition by nature, he 
swarm ™ many different plans. The principal one has! greater part of the South Island will be made was mercifully enabled also to see the remedy, 
been to employ men with large packs of dogs useless. Better import game at some future and the entire spirituality of the Gospel dis- 
to stay § 0 kill at so much a skin—the skins aoing | tena, than be driven out of the country. The ona In accordance with this feeling, 
8 very propery stretched and dried. These men|native birds will not be exterminated. There e remarked, “I was at this time convinced 
f them, § have generally from twelve to twenty dogsjis too much wild country which is not occu-' of Friends’ principles, they being neither more 
30 clom apiece, and of course cause incessant disturb-| pied, and is not likely to be occupied for many nor less in my estimation, than pure Chris- 
| which @ ance tosheep. The dogs, too, often get away|years. There they will be left in peace; and tianity. I remember when the Friends visited 
ti from their masters, and worry the stock.|when the rabbits are no longer a curse, the me on my application for membership, I told 
d, Sometimes men are employed to shoot, ferret,|birds will return to the occupied country. them I was convinced at sea ; for I verily be- 
sthem § adtrap. The cost of killing has generally|As far as I can judge by experience, even lieved in looking back, that this had been the 
farmen § been about twopence a head, and the produce) where poison is thickly laid, birds do not take case; no human means were made use of; it 
e small, § ofsales of skins a good deal less. it very freely. I hear English larks singing was altogether the immediate work of the 
rms¢an § Various other plans have been tried forjover it every day,-and I have never seen a Holy Spirit upon my heart.” Under these 
ry back § abating the nuisance, and ingenious inventors | poisoned native titlark, a bird which abounds feelings he became dissatisfied with the mili- 
r thirty have devised many traps of the most absurd jovery where. None of the wood-birds are tary profession, and resolved that if permitted 
, where § andfantastic description. It was proposed to/likely to suffer much. Paradise ducks, wekas, again to reach the shore, he would endeavor 
emoue § itroduce weasels and other vermin, and one/and pukekas will feel it most. The pukeka is to lead a life of more cireumspection, and 
r sheep; § gentleman brought some mongooses from In-ja kind of land-rail, very numerous and de-' which should tend to the glory of tbat Being, 
of New § dia. The worst of this plan was that while|structive to grain, both when growing and in| who had thus mercifully visited him by bis 
to befit § the vermin were getting numerous enough to|the stack. The weka is a curious rail which free grace. To this resolution he adhered :— 
the hills } Keep down the rabbits, we were all very cer-|cannot fly, and has already suffered much he quitted the army in the early part of the 
lains & § tain to be ruined. from rabbiters’ dogs. I am sorry for the we-' year 1796. 
~eti and Various chemical means have been proposed |ka and the Paradise duck—the latter a beauti-| For some time subsequently, to this event, 
i forsmothering the rabbits in their holes. The/ful bird. But the destruction will not be so he became an inmate in the family of his 
most plan was suggested by Dr. Black, Pro-|great as some people fear. Ever since the eldest sister, Barbara Hoyland; who was set- 
theme § Sor of Chemistry in Dunedin College, to! poison has been laid, I bave seen or heard of tled in the neighborhood of Sheffield in York- 
‘mouits § We bisulphide of carbon. This chemical is|very few poisoned birds. We must according-'shire. She had married a member of the 
eeeedingly volatile ; and ifsome cotton-waste,|ly hope for the best. People are certain to Society of Friends; and before the period of 
h an § %sheep-skin saturated with it, is placed in ajcontinue laying the poisoned grain till some|Daniel Wheeler's joining them, bad herself 
»pointed hole, and the outlets are carefully stopped,|one invents a better remedy.—Chambers’|become convinced of their principles, and 
rt a8 @ § Me rabbits inside will be certainly killed. A| Journal. united to them. While residing with these 
| tol good many people used this plan to a consid- —_——e——— near relatives, his mind became renewedly 
table extent; but it was too expensive to at-| “No human beings can be placed closely|impressed with the importance of Divine 
mpt by its means to exterminate rabbits, or together without at times mutually and se-|truth ; and in the course of a few months, he 
ten keep them in check over large blocks of|verely jarring against each other.” One of|was led openly to espouse those views of it, 
leasehold hilly country. the most holy and universally beloved per-|of which, in after years he was an unflinching 
n The last plan, and that which we all hope is|sons I ever knew, once sail to me in her old|advocate. he little meeting which he at- 
lobe the salvation of the country, bas been in age, “My child, seek faith with your whole/tended in the early part of his religious course, 
wee for upwards of a year. It is to sprinkle|heart, and obedience to God; for however|that of Handsworth Woodhouse, was usually 
fain poisoned with phosphorus wherever|amiable and devoted those around you may |held in silence; and he has been often known 
a are rabbits. At first, crushed wheat/be, there is much need of forbearance with|to refer to some of these solemn seasons, as 
"as used, and a certain quantity of oil of rho-|the innocent infirmities of human nature,|seasons of peculiar instruction to his mind; 
and sugar was added, to make the bait|fully enough to try that faith and love at|in which the power of the Lord was sensibly 
3 to! More attractive. On experience, however, it|times to the utmost.”—WM. A. Shimmelpen-| felt, and his Trath revealed. 
been found that oats—about one-third of| nick. Being made a partaker of the great privi- 
ted | price of wheat—are better, and that the 





of rhodium and sugar are not necessary.| Prayer is the vital breath of faith. 





lege enjoyed by those who are of the flock of 
Christ, in being able to distinguish between 


f 
' 
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the voice of the good Shepherd and that of|persevere in that strait and narrow path, into 
the stranger, he was earnestly desirous that|which his feet had been so mercifully turned. 
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obedience should keep pace with knowledge. |The perusal of many of the prophetical books 


He waited patiently on the Lord for instruc-|of holy writ, was at this time the means of 


tion in his various steppings; and being|great comfort and encouragement to him ; 


brought into a state of deep humility and|and the extensive and accurate knowledge of, 


prostration of spirit, he was made sensible,/these parts of Scripture, for which he was 
that the only path in which he could walk with |afterwards conspicuous, was then chiefly ac- 


safety, was that of self-denial. 
conflict was at this time his portion; but 
peace was only to be obtained by an entire 
surrender of the will; and in conformity with 
what he believed required of him, he adopted 
the plain dress. He once recounted to a friend 
in lively terms, the trial it was to him to put 
on a different bat to that which he bad been 
accustomed to wear; especially as in going to 
the meeting at Woodhouse, he generally met 
a number of his former gay acquaintances, 
whom he crossed on their way to a place of 
worship, which be had previously been in the 
practice of attending. In this instance it was 
hard to appear openly as a fool before men ; 
he thought that if bis natural life might bave 
been accepted as a substitute, he would gladly 
have laid it down; but this was not the thing 
required. He diligently examined his heart, 
and believed he clearly saw the Master's will 
in the requisition ; and that it was a discipline 
designed to bring bim into a state of child- 
like obedience and dependence. In great dis- 
tress he called unto the Lord for help; and 
a passage of ee was powerfully applied 
to his mind,—“ Whosoever shall confess me 
befure men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in heaven; but whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 
His resolution was immediately iaken:—he 
put on the hat, and with his mind stayed 
upon the Lord, set out to join his friends at 
meeting. His difficulties vanished,— sweet 
peace was his covering; and he was enabled 
experimentally to know the fulfilinent of that 
declaration,—“ greater is He that is in you, 
than he that is in the world.” 

In the course of the year 1797, he was re- 


ceived into membership into the Society of). 


Friends; and about the same time he entered 
into business in Sheffield‘in the seed trade. 
To this novel occupation he applied himself 
with that energy and assiduity, which char- 
acterized all his pursuits; and by the divine 
blessing on his exertions, he soon succeeded 
in obtaining a business fully adequate to his 
very moderate desires. It was striking to 
some of those around him, to observe how 
readily he adapted himself to this total change 
of habits; and with what true content and 
cheerfulness he engaged in the drudgery and 
toil of a retail shop; the daily attendance in 
which, rested for some years exclusively on 
himself. He has been frequently heard to 
refer to this period of his life, as one of great 
peace and comfort, and it appears to have 
been a time, in which his experience of the re- 
ality and power of divine grace was deepened 
and enlarged. It was his daily practice, at 
those intervals when the attendance in his 
shop could be dispensed with, if but for a few 
minutes at a time, to. retire to a small apart- 
ment behind it, and in a prayerful spirit to 
explore the contents of the sacred volume; 
the light which shone upon the many pas- 
sages as he read, and the clear and strong 
views of religious truth which were then un- 
folded to his seeking soul, were such, as great- 
ly to confirm his faith, and strengthen him to 


Much mental |quired. 


It was his uniform practice, from his first 
commencement in trade, to close his shop 
during the hours of worship on week days; 
and though this must have required a strong 
exercise of faith, at a time when his future 
support seemed to depend on his assiduity 
and exertion, he was never satisfied to neglect 
the worship of Almighty God, from the pro- 
spect of any outward advantage; and he has 
often expressed his belief, that a blesstng had 
rested on this sacrifice of apparent interest to 
duty. 


For ‘* The Friend,” 

“ Rejoice, oh young man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes.” 

Whatever difficulty the learning of the 
schools may find in arriving at the meaning 
of these words, is immaterial, for the “ wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness,” &c.; but he 
who is tempted to walk in the ways of his 
heart, and in the sight of his eyes, need have 
‘no difficulty in understanding the meaning 
of the succeeding words: “ But know thou, 
that for all these things, God will bring thee 
into judgment.” 





Selected. 
AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE, 


Lord open the door for I falter, 
I faint in this stifled air, 
In dust and straitness [ lose my breath ; 
This life of self is a living death, 
Let me into thy pastures broad and fair. 
To the sun and the wind from the mountains free; 
Lord, open the door to me! 


There is holier life, and truer, 
Than ever my heart has found ; 
There is nobler work than is wronght within 
These walls so charred by the fires of sin— 
Where I toil like a captive blind and bound; 
An open door to a freer task 
In thy nearer smile I ask. 


Yet the world is thy field, thy garden ; 
On earth art Thou still at home. 
When Thou bendest hither thy hallowing eye 
My narrow work-room seems vast and high, 
Its dingy ceiling a rainbow dome. 
Stand ever thus at my wide-swung door, 
And toil will be toil no more. 


Through the rosy portals of morning 
Now the tides of sunshine flow, 
O’er the blossoming earth and the glistening sea, 
The praise Thou inspirest rolls back to thee. 
Its tones through the infinite arches go; 
Yet crippled and dumb, behold we wait, 
Dear Lord, at the Beautiful Gate. 


I wait for thy hand of healing, 
For vigor and hope in thee. 
Open wide the door, let me feel the sun, 
Let me touch thy robe—J shall rise and run 
Through thy happy universe, safe and free, 
Where in and out thy beloved go, 
Nor want nor wandering know. 


Thyself art the Door, Most Holy! 
By thee let me enter in, 
I press towards thee with my failing strength, 
Unfold thy love in its breadth and length! 
True life from thine let my spirit win! 
To the saints’ fair city, the Father’s throne, 
Thou, Lord, art the way alone. 


To be made with thee one spirit, 

Is the boon that I lingering ask— 
To have no bar ’twixt my soul and thine ; 
My thonghts to echo thy will divine; 


yself thy servant for any task. ae 


Life ! life! I may enter through thee, the ee 
Saved, sheltered forevermore ! — 
HE LEADETH US. 
AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ALICE CARY, 
“Shall I be prophet, Human Heart? 
Shall [ tell thee sorrow stands 
Ready, with cold and cruel hands, 
Thee from thy chiefest loved to part?” 
My soul was chilled with sudden pain; 
Yet thus I made reply: 
““ My Chiefest Loved can never die! 
And even earth’s friends shall live again,” 


Old Time smiled sternly: “Thou art young 
And hopeful. What if sickness pale 
Makes nerve to bend and heart to fail, 

Which now with buoyant life are strong?” 

“ My strength lies not in hope or youth; 
The childhood of immortal years 
Cannot be struck with mortal fears; 

Even Death but rends the veil of Truth” 


“* Death,’ thou presumptuous one! perchanes ‘a 
Within those doors of gloom AR 
He waits, dread shadow, till thou come; 

Watches thy heedless steps advance ’ 
Even to the open tomb!” 


“T will not tremble! I will trust! f 
My days are thine, O Saviour dear ! 
Thou seest all this coming year, 

Thou lovest me and thou art just; 
Thy poor child will not fear.” 


Time touched ; the massy gates swung wide; — 
I paused—a voice not all unknown i 
Spoke to my heart in sweetest tone: 

“ Child, I will be thy guide; 

Fear not to travel on.” 


1870. —The Independent, 


A Story of Four Boys.—The Constitution ba 
printed many a story of denial, energy, and 
heroism, but none more deserving thandhe 
story of the Green boys. 

These four boys started a few years ie 
selling newspaper's. They made ten Cenk 
apiece the first morning they went towork, 
and for two winters thereafter they went bate 
footed through the snow and sleet in the free 
ing dawn on their morning rounds. From the 
very first they saved a certain percentage 
their earnings, which they wisely inv Nl 
Atlanta real estate. The oldest of them 
now eighteen years of age, and the a 
twelve. They have supported an 
father and their mother all the time, and 
have property worth considerably over$ 
houses from which the rent is $20 a 
and $200 stock in a Building and Loan: 
ciation. They have educated themsel 
meanwhile, remaining from school tbis' 
in order that they might work the ha 
build a home for their parents, that is tom 
a front parlor and a bay window in it. y 
little fellows have been carriers, ne 
errand boys, and apprentices about The! 
stitution office, and one of them is now assist 
ant mailing clerk. Their net savings 
their sales and salaries, exclusive of 
rents, has been $20 a week for this 
Next year they can do better, and by thetm 
the oldest of the brothers is of age they ¢ 
to have a comfortable little fortune. 

What these boys have done other boys@ 
do. The whole secret is steadiness, sobre 
industry, and economy. There are few 
sons more important for boys than that’ 
smallest income—no matter how smali= 
make a man independent if he will 


it 
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knowledge are common to all knowledge. 


| Madictions in apparent knowledge, and in 
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jaide of it, and compound bis surplus. It 
wet have been discouraging to these young- 
when it took them a month to lay up a 
‘sole dollar, and it was heroic in them when 
laid this dollar up and went barefooted 
qver frozen ground rather than use it to buy 
with. It is easy now, when they are 
gmfortably clad and housed, and everybody 
shout them is comfortable, and their savings 
gmount to twenty times a’ week more than 
were formerly able to save in a month. 
They have conquered life almost before they 
have entered it, and if they will only keep 
deanly bearts and genial souls, and broad, 
hearty impulses, they will be not only rich, 
pat useful men.— The Atlanta Constitution. 


discover any independent truth; it has abso- 
lutely no function until truth, derived from 
some other source, is given for it to work up- 
on. You can never get out of it what you 
did not first put into it. If man is toknow 
anything at all, that knowledge must come 
from some other source than reason. 

Let the dogmatist in morals or in science 
strive to conceal it as he may, no system of 
knowledge can be established on a purely 
rational basis. Let the first principles of 
mathematics or of science or of metaphysics 
be granted, or let their truth be intuitively 
perceived and accepted, and it is easy to de- 
monstrate that, since these first principles are 
true, certain consequences follow. But these 
first principles are incapable of proof, and who 
is to certify them? If nothing is knowledge 
except what is capable of logical demonstra- 
, tion at every stage of its genesis, then it is time 
wery day, that in the natural sciences, for|that we all—religionists, philosophers, and 
jetance, men are dealing with hard facts, and|scientists alike—give up all pretensions to 
that knowledge so gained springs directly |knowledge, and confess that nothing which is 
fom contact with nature, with no intervening|in the heaven above or in the earth beneath, 
ink of faith. We are pointed to the mathe-|is capable of being known. There is no use 
matics as to a province of investigation in|attempting to build a house if we cannot even 
which no room is left for conjecture, but in|lay a foundation. If we must have proof, who 
which every process leads to a definite result, | is to demonstrate to us that the operations of 
which is to be accepted as certain and infal-|our senses and the processes of our minds are 
lible knowledge. In the sphere of religion,|trustworthy? If we are dependent upon 
however, we are told that all this is changed ;|reason for our knowledge, we may as well give 
bere we have no facts on which to build; this | ourselves up at once to the dreariest skepticism 
isthe domain of faith, and faith is—what any |in regard to earthly as well as heavenly affairs ; 
man chooses to believe. And Christian people} we must say with the old Greek skeptic: “I 
often accept this distinction as real, and allow| know nothing, and I do not even know that I 
toevery other system of knowledge a degree| know nothing.” The so-called Agnosticism of 
of certainty which is denied to religious|the day would be a system of reverent and 
knowledge. childlike faith in contrast with that self-de- 

But does this distinction really exist in fact?|structive skepticism which would be the inev- 
lsit true that we have a clear line of certainty itable outcome of any consistent attempt to 
toguide us in secular matters, but only a waver-|find a purely rational basis for knowledge. 
ing marsb-ligbt as our guide in the journey of| The fact is that the principles of all knowl- 
the soul? No, the distinction is unreal. Thejedge are seen and received by faith alone. 
difficulties which lie at the base of religious|In a sense, they are the revelation of God. 
They are not established by any formal de- 
monstration; they need none. And this is as 
true of the every-day facts and principles 
which we handle in ordinary life,—as true of 
the scientific systems which the wit of man 

us to demonstrate the immortality of the| has built up, as it is of the truths of religion. 
wul; but so long as the keenest mathematical |'The scientist justly refuses to permit the nat- 
intellect is unable to prove 2 single axiom of/ural sciences to be destroyed by skepticism 
mathematics,—so long, for instance, as the|because the first principles on which they are 
simple truth that “two straight lines cannot|founded are incapable of demonstration ; and 
telose a space” actually stands logically un-|the believer in revealed religion can also af 
provable—we shall not be hasty to conclude|ford to smile when he is met with the puerile 
that what is unprovable must be false. The|/demand for an infinite chain of proof which 
tientist may point to his chemicals, and ask|never existed and never can exist. If the 
fortangible proof of the existence of God; so apostle finds comfort in the thought that God 
long as he himself cannot vindicate the bare|is greater than our heart, why should we not 
existence of mattcr before the subtle dialectic | find equal comfort in the knowledge that God 
ofa Berkeley, we need not be confounded be-|is greater than human logic and the human 
tause God is greater than our logic,—because, | brain? ( 

searching, science cannot find Him out to| Only the eye can catch the thousand vary- 
perfection. ing pictures which the ligbt paints for us; 

Perhaps the greatest need alike of believers only the ear is sensible of the harmony of 
and skeptics, at the present day, is some sane|sweet sounds. The eye cannot fulfil the office 
‘neeption of just what reason can do, and of|of the ear, nor the ear that of the eye. So is 
"hat it cannot do. Reason has been exalted |it with faith and reason. Faith is the revealer 
% the discoverer and test of all truth; and in|of knowledge; it is the office of reason to de- 
many minds it has beeome.a vague unknown |fend that knowledge and to preserve it pure. 

tom, omnipotent to wreck or to build up.| Independent knowledge—the knowledge that 
the truth is, that reason is nothing more|comes not through faith—whether it be of 





Faith the Basis of Knowledge. 


» It bas been claimed, and it is claimed anew 


The facts which are claimed in justification of 
wligious skepticism, if their force is admitted 
in this sphere, lead logically to universal 
skepticism. The mathematical reasoner may 








knowledge which -comes of faith—may be 
ours in religious things also, as it is already 
in earthly things. The light of God is falling 
around us; and all we have to do is to open 
our eyes and see. And of that knowledge 
and of that light we can pray; 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


“ But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear; 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light.” 

Long before Anselm of Canterbury had ut- 
tered the watchword, “I believe, in order that 
I may understand,” inspiration had written, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge.” And after centuries of conflict 
between faith and unbelief, the words of the 
Hebrew sage stand scathless as the clear 
affirmation of an everlasting truth. Only as 
we trust in the bodily perceptions which God 
has given us, do we have any knowledge of 
the material world. Only as we come to God 
in quiet waiting trust, content to see in the 
light of the Spirit, willing to receive through 
faith the message of God, can we attain to 
any spiritual knowledge. And the assurance 
granted to us regarding spiritual things 
is firmer and more definite than that regard- 
ing material things. For though by faith we 
understand that the heavens and the earth 
were framed by the word of God, by faith we 
also know that while these shall pass away the 
word of the Lord will endure forever.—S. 8. 
Times. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”” 
A Remarkable Awakening. 


An extract of a letter from Jacob Grave, in 
the State of Indiana, to his uncle Jonathan 
Grave, in the State of Delaware: 

“On Fifth-day, 10th of Tenth month, 1822, 
on my return home from the Yearly Meeting, 
I fell in company with Moses Hocket, from 
Wabash, a member of Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting. In the course of conversation, he 
gave me the following relation of a man that 
had been a confirmed deist, (his name I have 
forgotten.) One morning he said, I am sixty 
years old to-day, I will go to Quaker meet- 
ing. He accordingly went to the meeting. 
After the meeting was gathered and still, 
[a woman minister] arose and spoke as 
follows: ‘“I am sixty years old to-day, I 
will go to Quaker meeting.” These words 
were spoken this morning (I believe) by 
one that is now present, whose mind is in 
a dreadful situation. I know not who it is.’ 
She then described his situation ; and as argu- 
ments would arise in his mind, she would re- 
fute them as pointedly as if she bad heard 
him speak them (as he afterward said), until 
he was entirely disarmed of them all. She 
then sat down and after a few minutes arose 
again, and stated that she bad gained her 
point; that he or they were disarmed of the 
false arguments wherewith they had fortified 
themselves, and unless they again solicited a 
revival of them, they might live in the way 
that leads to peace and salvation.’ 

“On the next meeting-day he attended, and 


na kind of higher arithmetic. It is use-|things earthly or things heavenly, never can| when [the same Friend] kneeled in supplica- 


in arranging knowledge, in detecting con-|be ours. 
“We have but faith; we cannot know, 


Siting forth all that is necessarily implied in For knowledge is of things we see.” 


tion he also kneeled: which very'much as- 
tonished the audience to see the old deist 
join in supplication. After meeting he made 


premises. But that is all. It cannotlYet if we will, the living knowledge—the! known ‘the situation of his mind, and soon 
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nity, bearing their unconscious testimonyan 





requested to be joined in membersbip with|thing better and more worthy than a parade 


Friends. Since which time he has continued |Christianity—a ceremonial show. the unchangeableness of the declaration, ‘He risked | 
a sober religious Friend. The Established Church has many noble} gave to the sea his decree, that the ing 

I thought the above worth penning down, |Christians, but it has such entangling alliances|should not pass His commandment.” RR the 
which I have endeavored to do as correctly jas to leave it uncertain whether, on the whole,| Discovery of Potatoes in Arizona.—Aimg stood 0 
and concisely as I was capable of. at home and abroad alike, its influence is favor-| the discoveries made during the botanieg] grrived 


Jacos Grave.” |able or detrimental. This may seem a hard|of Jobn G. Lemmon in the mountain 
judgment, but no one can study the whole|along the Mexican frontier of Arizona 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


- bearings of the problem without reaching} two or three varieties of indigenous ril 

Religious Items, &c. some such seteiinien, This does not in They were found in ahundanen in Very ele. eb i 
Presbyterians in Greece——The Southern|that many are benefitted even by its ritualism ;| vated meadows, walled round by peal rm 
Presbyterians have decided to build a house|but where it benefits in one direction, it harms/ feet above the level of the sea. In size flew. 
of worship at Salonica, Greece, the ancient|in ten. It substitutes form for power; it|did not exceed that of walnuts. hy othe 


Chinamen.—The Central Presbyterian con-|tism for regeneration; it engenders neglect ing fully abreast of Western nations in the in. 
gregation Denver, Colorado, has sixty China-|and contempt of spirituality; it barbors im-| troduction of new inventions. One of the 
men in its First-day school. morality and infidelity.” latest signs of this is the extensive use of the Gossip. 

A Theatre-going Christian an Absurdity.— electric light in several of the Government — 
The Christian Advocate, (Methodist,) has the . , tablishments at Yokohama. 
following item: Natural History, Science, &c. The enthusiasm of a Naturalist.—During 

“Some Munchausen started a story that a| Spider-webs——The material of which the very first walk into the forest at Batebiany § —— 
play, the composition of John G. Whittier,|web is made is a glutinous fluid secreted by; bad seen sitting on a leaf out of reach, an 


Thessalonica, for their mission. nourishes pride and exclusiveness; it puts bap-| Scientific Progress in Japan.—Japan is keep. mf 





For “‘ The Friend.” 


would soon be put on the stage in Boston. |certain glands‘in the body of the spider as the mense butterfly of a dark color marked — 
The venerable poet says that “it is a foolish |silk of the silk-worm is in its body. On being; white and yellow spots. I could not | oe 
lie,” and adds a very suggestive phrase, “A |exposed to the air this fluid hardens. On the it as it flew away high up into the forest, year, W 
Quaker playwright is an unspeakable absurd-|under side of the abdomen of the spider, near I at once saw that it was a female of anew & sition 
ity.” A Quaker, Baptist, Methodist, or Pres-|its hinder end, may be seen several small pro-| species of “ bird-winged butterfly,” the pride lec 


byterian theatre-goer, is an unspeakable.ab-|tuberances called spinnerets. Each of these of the Eastern tropics. I was very anxious Lynn, } 
surdity, but they can be found. Some years iis pierced with a multitude of minute open-|to get it and to find the male, which in this a step 
since a Methodist from the country visited a\ings, out of which the spider can force the genus is always of extreme beauty. ig BE listener 
relative by marriage who lived in great style | glutinous fluid at its pleasure ; and this hard- the two succeeding months I only saw it ones & pombe 
in the city. On bis return he said to a friend, ens as it comes into the air and forms a thread again, and shortly afterward I saw the male & vould: 
“T think John isn't much of a Methodist from each opening. These very fine fibres flying high inthe air. I had begun todespair Bs full a) 
nowadays, is he?” “Why not?” “O, be/unite with each other to form the spider's of ever getting a specimen, as it seemedso 
doesn’t have family prayer, ridicules class-|lines, which we see, somewhat a8 the separate rare and wild; till one day, I found a beauti 
meeting, plays cards, and goes to the theatre.” fibres of flax or cotton unite in the formation ful shrub with large white leafy braeteand § isin sal 
We may quote from Whittier, and say that ofa rope. Thus the very finest thread of the yellow flowers, and saw one of these nobleim fj jiving 
such a Methodist isan unspeakable absurdity.” smallest spider, is composed of numerous sects hovering over it, but it was too quick 



















Light Reading.—Thbe epidemic of light read- finer ones collected into one strand. \for me, and flew away. The next day I went 
ing is spreading very rapidly. A friend who| The strength obtained by this form of again to the same shrub and succeeded im 


has bung around the cheap book-stalls, and structure of the web is very great. catching a female, and the day after a fing 
asked questions of the venders of novels at} At this time of year the spiders are gen-;male. I found it to be as I had expecteds 
prices ranging from five to twenty-five cents erally safely concealed, but in warm weather perfectly new and most magnificent es 
each, tells us that from two to four novels a one can readily find plenty of livingspecimens,' and one of the most gorgeously colored butter 
week are bought by a number of persons large and can examine for himself the spinnerets flies in the world. Fine specimens of themalés® 
enough to insure the sale of from twenty from which the thread issues, especially with' are more than seven inches across the wings, 
thousand upward of any cheap reprint of an the aid of a pocket microscope; but the small; which are velvety black and fiery orang 
English story. Ladies and servant-girls and openings are so minute that it requires a high! The beauty and brilliancy of this insect am 
small boys and girls are the chief purchasers. magnifying power to make them visible. |indescribable, and none but a naturalist G@ 

This reading is a vice like the use of opium| Those who deal in microscopes and micro-'understand the intense excitement I ome 


. . | . . . ' : t 
and its effects on the mind are hurtful.— scopical preparations, keep for sale among rienced when I at length captured it Of 


Selected. \their slides specimens of the spiders’ spinnerets taking it out of my net and opening thogl® Bp who 
The Established Church in England.—R.S. mounted on glass. These are beautiful ob-/ rious wings, my heart began to beat viol ind ga 
Foster, a Methodist Bishop who has been jects when examined with a magnifying pow-|the blood rushed to my head, and I felt mae 3 


travelling in Europe, publishes his impressions er of 100 diameters. From each of the many more like fainting than I have done whenit ing the 


of the religious condition of the English Es- small openings of the spinneret of the garden|apprehension of immediate death. I ha long w 
tablished Church, and of the hurtful effects of spider arises a spine-shaped hair which is! headache the rest of the day, so great Wast#® Bnission 
its ceremonial observances. A part of his re- really a tube, ending in a point so fine that) excitement produced by what will ap way pr 





marks are reproduced here as a testimony |the opening at its end is too small to be seen.| most people a very inadequate cause.— Wa Bislents, 
against formalism and ritualism; though we | From the extremities of these hair-like tubes|lace’s Malay Archipelago. 

hope the spiritual condition of the members the glutinous material of the web issues,| A Kind Redbreast.—A little redbreast hat Pening 
of that Society is better than the remarks forming the threads of which we have spoken.|come to our doors all through the winterfor § «pp, 





would indicate. African Coast Surf—One of the peculiar} his meals, and a most friendly welcome gueth Bithe out 

“The least profitable service I attended was dangers in landing at any place on the Gold|he has been. One spring morning we 8 Binders 
in the great Cathedral—empty, pompous, |Coast is caused by the heavy, raging surf. It;robin do a deed of charity that more it to b 
spiritless—a form without the essence, in|is ever a wonder and a danger as it rolls in|ever endeared the little bird to our hearts. # Hitman 
which most that appeared was art, without|/from the South Atlantic, and breaks on a|bad been a bitterly cold night, and om that lif 
heart. The sermon did not rise above the;thousand miles of coast without leaving a|servant going down stairs to fetch some co@ pl 





ritualistic show ; altogether it was a spectacle |single cove or harbor where a ship could find| to light the fires, she found a poor little star no 
to make one sad. Sir Christopher Wren hasjrefuge in astorm. Right along the whole line|ling, shivering and frightened in the cellate 
left a lasting memorial of his great skill, which jof the coast the foaming surf waves roar and|She called me to sce the bird; it had only jas Blan + 


must continue to be the admiration of ages;|bellow as they sweep toward the store in un-|left the nest, and it was so weak that it could Bh hap ¢, 
but, judging by all that was visible on the|broken lines of furious grandeur. On they roll|not fly. I tried to coax it to eat, took it mea Bi thmse 
[day] I attended service within its majestic|with resistless swell until they reach theshore,| the fire, offered it bread crumbs, seeds, wath B¥akn; 
walls, it may be doubted whether it has not|and there they lash themselves into a madden-| but no! the starling would not be tempted. Bd ger 
been perverted from any valuable Christian|ing foam as they dash upon the unyeilding,| Breakfast time came, and with it the 10® Bim, ; 
use. England of the nineteenth century, the|immovable rocks, and retire disbanded and|robin. We thought that if we put the We Bmp: ; 


foremost of the Christian powers, needs some-! broken, with scattering spray and fallen dig-| birdie out of doors its mother might come@ 
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jook for ber lost child; then came the fear of 


gobin—he was so very pugnacious. Well, we 
it, keeping a very strict watch over the 
garling’s safety. Robin eyed it for a moment 
then flew away; still the little baby-bird 
on one leg shivering, and no mother 
grived. Presently robin came flying back, 
ged with something in his beak too. Hop, 
he came to where the baby-starling was 
givering, and popped a worm in its beak, 
ghich it opened, just as if robin bad said, open 
rmouth, here is some breakfast ; and away 
few, and again returned with some food 
the young bird, and then they both flew 
gray. We never saw the starling again, but 
little robin’s deed made him more loved 
i in the house.—Hardwicke’s Science 


Gossip. 
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In“The Friend” for 12th mo. 16th of last 
r,were printed some comments on a pro- 

psition to employ a minister of cultivated 
intellect to officiate in a Friends’ Meeting at 
lynn, Massachusetts, with the hope that such 
sitep would have the effect of attracting 
jsteners, and thus increase the number of 
mmbers. Believing that such a proposal 
would not have been made, if there bad been 
sfull appreciation of the nature and objects 
of Gospel ministry, and of the power and in- 
fuence which leads man to seek for and ob- 
fain salvation, and which alone can build up 
aliving Church, we think it.may be profit- 
sbleto some to revive at this time the account 
which Isaac Penington gives of the early 
ninisters in our Society, and of the secret of 
their marvellous success in turning thousands 
fom darkness to light, and from the power 
#Satan unto God. It must be borne in mind, 
that Isaac Penington was a man of learning, 
thomoved in refined society, and who was 
tice and critical even in such minor points as 
that of correct pronunciation. 

After speaking of the formality and dead 
ts, a8 to the life of religion, which preceded 
the rise of our Society, he commemorates “the 
pecious breaking forth of the Lord” to some 
whom He opened the state of the people, 
md gave them “the everlasting gospel to 
preach to the inhabitants of the earth, promis- 
iigthem that his Spirit and power should go 
tlong with them.” ‘Those who were thus com- 
nissioned and endowed, were not in a general 
way persons of culture and intellect whose 

mts, eloquence or learning would make 
them attractive as religious lecturers. Isaac 

ington says of them :— : 

“They were for the most part mean, as to 
the outward ; young country lads, of no deep 
derstanding or ready expression, but very 
tito be despised everywhere by the wisdom 
man, and only to be owned in the power of 
tut life wherein they came forth.” “Their 
tief preaching was repentance, and about a 

t within, and of turning to that, and pro- 
ing the great and terrible day of the 
to be at hand. Wherein I confess my 
exceedingly despised them.” “ Yea, they 
lves were very sensible of their own 

Wakness and unfitness for that great work 

service wherewith the Lord had honored 
m,and of their inability to reason with 


Ma; and so (in the fear and in the watch of 


their spirits) kept close to their testimony, 
and to the movings of his power, not matter- 
ing to answer or satisfy the reasoning part 
of man.” 

Very beautiful is the description which fol- 
lows, of the effect produced by the ministry 
of these poor, illiterate men, contemptible in 
the eyes of the wise and learned professors of 
that day. 

“Ob, how did the Lord prosper them in 
gathering his scattered, wandering sheep into 
his fold of rest! How did their words drop 
down like dew, and refresh the hungry, 
thirsty souls! How did they reach to the 
life in those to whom they ministered, raising 
up that which lay dead in the grave, to give 
a living testimony to the living voice of God 
in them! How did they batter the wisdom 
and reasonings of man; making the loftiness 
thereof stoop and bow to the weak and foolish 
babe of the leontinan of life! Eye bath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, nor bath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, what the 


power of life hath wrought through them, in 


the hearts and consciences of those who have 
longed after and waited for, the Lord. Oh! 
the breathings and meltings of soul, the sense 
of the living presence of God, the subject- 
ing of the beart unto the Lord, the awaken- 
ing of and giving strength unto his witness, 
the falling down and weakening of the powers 


tion of the intellect, or the refinement result- 
ing therefrom ; believing them to be of great 
value in the transaction of our outward busi- 
ness, in our intercourse with others, and, 
when sanctified by Grace, in the performance 
of various religious duties. But we regard it 
as a serious mistake to think them essential to 
the exercise of a living and powerful ministry. 
To place our reliance on them in that work 
is a fatal error. Therefore, it has at times 
been felt to be a cause of thankfulness, that 
the Lord is still pleased to bestow the gift of 
a baptizing ministry on weak and unpolished 
instruments. 





One of our readers, who was interested in 
the article on Spider Showers, in No. 22, asks, 
from what part of the body of the spider its 
threads are emitted— whether “from its 
mouth, or from some other factory, where 
the spinning, reeling, and expulsion must 
have been both curiously and admirably per- 
formed.” 

He may find an answer to his inquiries, 
under the heading “Spiders’ webs,” in the 
Natural History column of the present num- 
ber of “ The Friend.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


of darkness, the clear shining of the light fg ae Srares.—Beth Houses of Congres Gage 


life in the heart, and the sweet running of 
the pure streams thereof into the enlivened 


voted considerable time in considering the Tariff bill. 
No vote has been taken as yet in either house. 
Secretary Folger has written a letter to Speaker 


souls, which hath often been known and| Keifer calling attention to the necessity for either pro- 


sealed to from the powerful appearance of; 
God in their ministry! Indeed when I have 
considered these and such like things in my 
heart, and narrowly marked them in my con- 
verse with them, I have been often forced to 
cry out concerning them, Truly here is man 
very weak and contemptible ; but God very glori- 
ous and powerful.” 

As the dependence of these ministers was 
placed in the Lord, He was not wanting to 
give them all that was needful to enable them 
to perform the service that He required. 


Soi 


viding more vault room in the Treasury Department 
for the storage of silver or else discontinuing the coin- 
age of the standard dollars. 

Thomazin, a priest.of the Chippewa Indians in Min- 
nesota, has been in Washington to protest against a bill 
introduced by Representative Washburn, of that State, 
for the consolidation of several tribes and their removal 
to the White Earth Reservation. Thomazin says the 
object of the bill is to enable speculators to obtain con- 
trol of 1,000,000 acres of pine land. 

During 12th mo. 1882, the value of the exports of 
merchandise from the United States amounted to $92,- 
960,433, or within a small fraction of $3,000,000 a day. 
This was exceeded but once before, viz: 12th mo. 1880. 
he excess of the value of exports over imports during 


that the time came in which I. P. could say|the six months ended 12th mo. 31st, 1882, amounted to 
of the same men he had once despised, “They | $54,572,222, as against an excess of $25,902,683 during 
now abound with strength, and abundantly | the fiscal year ended 6th mo. 30th, 1882. 


surpass the knowledge and wisdom both of 
the world, and of other professors of religion. 
The Lord indeed bath adorned them, putting 
his beauty upon them, and causing them to 
grow up in his strength, and in his wisdom 
* * making them mighty and honorable 
with his gifts and abilities.” 

It is the Light of Christ revealed in the 
heart of man which shows him his sins, leads 
him to repent and forsake them, gives him 
power to walk in_the way of holiness, and 
enables him to experience the forgiveness of 
sins that are past through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, our Lord. The ability of a 
minister to turn the attention of his hearers 
to this Light, to awaken them to a sense of 
their condition, to arouse, to encourage, to 
comfort and instruct in the way of righteous- 
ness, depends on the holy anointing, the Di- 
vine power which accompanies his ministry ; 
and not on the beauty of language, grace of 
delivery, richness of thought, or any other of 
the accompaniments of culture and intellect. 

We much desire that the concern expregsed 
by the apostle Paul should ever prevail among 
us—that our faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men but in the power of God. 

We do not undervalue the proper cultiva- 


A joint resolution, submitting a Constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding the payment of the State Railroad Aid, 
Levee and Hatford bonds, has passed the Arkansas 
Legislature and gone to the Governor. The amount 
repudiated by the resolution is about $11,000,000. 

Twenty-six men were killed by the powder explosion 
at Berkely, near San Francisco. All the bodies have 
been taken from the ruins. The coroner’s inquest has 
thrown no light upon the cause of the explosion. 

The Chinese companies of San Francisco, Cal., intend 
to test the constitutionality of the ordinance which pro- 
hibits the maintenance of laundries within certain 
limits, and the performance of labor in such places 
during certain bours. The intent of the ordinance 
seems to be to harass the Chinamen. 

The Augusta Chronicle published on the 26th ultimo, 
gives official statistics showing the agricultural growth 
of Georgia, and contrasting her products of 1870 with 
those of 1882. According to these figures, the State 
shows an increase of over 200 per cent. in corn, 600 per 
cent. in oats, 200 in wheat, 75 in rye, 100 in Irish po- 
tatoes, 800 in cane and sorghum, 400 in sweet potatoes, 
and a similar increase in the yield of other farm and 
garden products. In 1870 Georgia raised 473,934 bales 
of cotton. In 1880 the State raised 814,441 bales 
of cotton, nearly 100 per cent. increase in ten years, 
ranking as the second producing State. “ In 1882 the 
cotton production grew to 925,443 bales, the increase 
being accomplished with diminished acreage. The 
crop of 1880 was raised on 2,617,138 acres, while that 
of 1882 was raised on 2,365,425 acres. Horses have in- 
creased 20 per cent., mules 51 per cent., milch cows 36, 
other cattle 32, sheep 26 and swine 49 per cent. In 
1870 Georgia had 70,000 farms in 1880 she had 139,- 
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000. The estimated value of farm products in 1870 was 
$80,000,000, in 1880 it swelled to $125,000,000. 

The Albany Evening Journal estimates the present 
season’s yield of ice on the Hudson river at 3,000,000 
tons, “one of the largest harvests, if not the largest, 
ever taken from the Hudson.” 

A telegram from Lynchburg, Virginia, says the un- 
precedented cold weather has produced widespread 
destitution among the poorer classes there, “and es- 
pecially among the negroes, hundreds of whom are out 
of employment, owing to suspension of work in tobacco 
factories on account of tax agitation and unfavorable 
weather.” 

On the morning of the 24th ult., an extensive “ cave 
in” occurred in the Delaware and Hudson mine, situated 
in the Second Ward of Wilkesbarre. About forty acres 
of the mine beneath the surface went down, and on the 
surface cracks appeared for several acres in every direc- 
tion. A number of houses settled down from six inches| 
to two feet, causing the inmates to flee from\fear of 
danger. No person was injured. Most of the caved in| 
space is covered with dwellings and other buildings. 

he disaster is accounted for by the “robbing” of the 
‘ver fF supporting the mine. It is said on the other, 

and that the props put in the mine several years ago’ 
to sustain the roof have rotted away. The damage to! 
the property of private individuals is estimated at 


An advance in the prices of nearly every kind and 
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Jack, bound for Sardinia, with lead. The witnesses of 
the disaster, who were unable to render any assistance, 
saw the crew, numbering 12 men, swept one by one 
from the mast. The steamer was out of the reach of 
rockets and unapproachable by boats. All hands per- 
ished, including the captain, who, it is believed, strip- 
ped for the purpose of swimming ashore. 

The trial of twenty-one persons charged with a con- 
spiracy to murder Government officers, is in progress 
at Kilmainham, Ireland. 

Reports have reached Sligo, Ireland, of deaths by 
starvation in the island of Innismurray, off the coast of 
the County Sligo. A gunboat has been sent with pro- 
visions for the inhabitants. 

Crofters on. the Island of Barra, Scotland, have seized 
upon grazing land belonging to other persons, and are 
in communication with the crofters on the Ise of Skye. 
A settlement of the question between the land-owners 
and the crofters at Glendale, Ise of Skye, is expected, 
as arbitration has been decided upon, and thus there 
will be no necessity of sending another expedition of 
police to serve processes—such as was recently repulsed. 

The heaviest floods that have occurred in the British 
lake district for twenty years now prevail. Lakes 
Derwentwater and Bassenwaite are joined, and a por- 
tion of Keswick is submerged. 

An order has been made for the voluntary winding 
up of the Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway Company. 

Paris, Ist mo, 27th.—At a Cabinet council to-day the 


grade of dried fruit in this market has occurred within! Ministers decided to accept the compromise between the 
the past few days, although the prices had been in Government and the Committee of the Chamber of Dep- 
many instances 100 per cent. higher than at this time! uties on the question of excluding pretenders, based 
last year. The cause is attributed to a scarcity due to upon M. Fabre’s proposal, which prohibits pretenders 
short crops, and dealers expect that prices will keep: from exercising the elective function, Admiral Jaure- 
moving upward until spring. The exception is peeled guiberry then resigned. General Billot, Minister of 
peaches, of which the supply seems to meet the demand, War, announced that he should oppose the measure, but 
at present, though a movement in this fruit is antici-| consented to remain in office provisionally, in order to 
pated ; they are now quoted at from 20 to 25 cents. For avoid a Ministerial crisis. The committee, on being 
unpeeled peaches, which were abundant this time a! informed of the resolution of the Cabinet, agreed by a 
year ago at 3 a 3} cents for quarters, 7 a 8 cents is the' vote of 6 to 5 to support Fabre’s proposal. Marcotte 
price now asked, with a corresponding advance in rates then resigned the post of reporter of the committee. 
for choice Georgia and North Carolina grades. The’ Fabre, who was cliosen in his place, was instructed to 
same remarks apply to dried apples, which quoted but submit the report to the Chamber of Deputies before the 
a few days ago at 64. 7 cents for four quarters, and close of to-day’s sitting. 
were obtainable at half those prices this time a year’ Fabre’s proposal is a reproduction of the Government 
and are stiff at 8 a 8} to 12 for fancy sliced apples.| bill, with the additional clause prohibiting pre:enders 

ackberries and raspberries are exceedingly scarce from exercising the elective function. 
and high, and pitted cherries are almost a blank. Large| Paris, 1st mo. 27th.—Midnight.—Dnelere declines to 
dealers express the opinion that the advance is not an’ accept Fabre’s compromise, and insists upon the reten- 
artificial or speculative one, but due to the scarcity of tion of the Government's proposals in their original 
dried fruits. The market for green fruits, such as' form. He communicated his decision to-night to Pres- 
oranges, bananas, &c., is without special feature, the ident Grevy and Ministers Fallieres and Deves. It is 
supply and prices being about ordinary. asserted that Gen. Billot shares Duclere’s views. 

he deaths in this city last week numbered 398, which! . Paris, 1st mo. 28th.—The Ministers met at the Ely- 

is 9 less than for the previous week, and 36 less than| see this morning and tendered their resignations, which 
for the same period last year. Of the whole number! have been accepted by President Grevy. 
206 were males and 192 females: 63 died of consump-| London, Ist mo. 29th.—The Times, in a leading ar- 
tion ; 35 of pneumonia ; 30 of diphtheria ; 16 of old age; ticle this morning commenting on the resignation of the 
14 of debility ; 14 of apoplexy ; 10 of typhoid fever ; 10; French Ministry, says the news is of a most momentous 
of Bright’s disease and 8 of scarlet fever. character. Even its immediate consequences cannot at 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3's, 1048; 3}’s 104}; 4}’s, 113;' once be divined. The resignation of the Cabinet ex- 
4’s, 119}; currency 6's, 129 a 132. hibits a catastrophe which threatens the political ar- 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to notice in| rangements of the country and renders the substitution 
price or demand. Sales of middlings are reported at of a more powerful Ministry a matter of exceeding diffi- 
10} a 10} cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans.| culty. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7§ a 7} cts. for export, | The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post states 
and 8§ a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. that the cost of realizing the proposal of the Bi-Metal- 

Flour is in fair demand and firm. Sales of 2800) lists to recoin the silver of Germany is estimated at 20, 
barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $5.50 a $6 ;| 000,000 marks, 
Pennsylvania family at $5; western do. at $5.25 a! The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post says 
#6, and patents at 6 a $7.50. Kye flour is quiet but; the visit of De Giers to Vienna has resulted in a com- 
firm at $3.87 per barrel. | plete understanding between Russia and Austria on the 

Grain.—W heat was dull and rather lower. Sales of| adler political questions, and also in the arrangement 
3900 bushels red in car lots at $1.08 a $1.16}. Rye is! of the differences regarding the navigation of the Dan- 
nominal. Corn is in moderate request and firmer.! ube. 
Sales of 8500 bushels, in car lots, at 62 a 70 cts. Ouats| Some miles south of Rome has been discovered an 
are quiet and weak. Sales of 9000 bushels, in car lots, | ancient aqueduct six feet high, and varying in width 
at 46 a 51 cts. from one and a half to two and a half feet. Its line has 


Hay and Straw Market, for week ending Ist mo. 
27th, 1883.—Loads of hay, 302; loads of straw, 48. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1 to 
$1.10 per 100 pounds; mixed, 90 cts. to $1 per 100 
pounds ; straw, 65 to 75 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand and prices were 
rather higher: 2500 head arrived and sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 4} a 7 cts. per lb., as to quality. 

Sheep were a fraction higher: 10,000 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 4 a 6§ cts., and lambs 
at 4a 7} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were in demand, and 25 cts. per 100 pounds 
higher: 4300 head arrived and sold at the different 
yards at 8} a 10 cts. per lb., the latter rate for extra. 

Foreicn.—A steamer reported wrecked near Swan- 
sea on the 27th of Ist month, proved to be the Agnes 


been followed for several hundred metres from north 
to south, and then eastward along the side of an ancient 
grotto, until a point was reached where it divided into 
two branches. The earth having fallen in at that point 
it could be followed no longer. Scratched inscriptions 
were found upon it, one of which mentioned a year and 
Consul corresponding to the end of the second century 
of our era. 

A letter from Manila states that a disease which is 
not contagious, has broken out in the Phillipine Islands, 
but that all who are attacked with it succumb in a few 
hours. 

The Government organ of the Mexican State of Chia- 
pas publishes a long article on the choleraic disease 
which has ravaged that State, and has not yet disap- 
peared. The General Government is asked for assist- 


ance, want and misery being prevalent 

demic r Sanitary cordons confined the ! 
the hot region. It is said that “whole families died: 

a single night. On some plantations there are ogis 
three or four people left alive. The town of Tuxtla hal 
8000 inhabitants, 600 of whom are dead. Of the 

in Tonola, upwards of 1000 are dead. The town of 
Chiapas suffered most severely, twenty to thirty Pereons. 
!dying daily.” 


NUTICE. 

A meeting of the Teachers’ Association of Friends of | 
Philadelphia, will be held on Seventh-day, Second g 
|3d, at 2.30 p. m., at the Boys’ Select School, 820 Cherry ; 
St. . The subjects to be discussed are Written Eraming. 
tions and Methods of Teaching Geography ; and others, if 
time permit. 


The attendance of Friends interested, is invited, 


WANTED, 
At Westtown Boarding School, in the Girls’ Dapam 
ment, a teacher well qualified to give instraetion 
Reading and Grammar. To enter on her duties ca 
jopening of next summer session. 
Application may be made to 
Resecca G. Passmore, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa, 
Ann EvizaBeta Co nis 
Fallsington, Bucks Co, Pa - 
Hannan Evans, 
P. O. box 129, Moorestown, Burlington Co, N. J, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, — 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Phi 1 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hata, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
of Managers. 
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Diep, on the 22d of 9th month, 1882, at the 
of her sister, Philena Y. Smedley, Media, Pa, 
H. YARNALL, in the 50th year of her age, a 
of Media Particular, and Chester Monthly 
Friends, Pa. : 

——., at the residence of Mary V. Miller, in 
Springs, Kansas, on the 7th of 11th mo. 1882, M 
B. Hottoway, in the 40th year of his 
David and Rachel Holloway, a member of ‘Coal 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. He was esteemed by 
knew him for integrity of character and upright 
amongst men. He endured a protracted and 
illness with great fortitude and Christian 

, on 12th mo. 3d, 1882, at her residence 
ren Co., Iowa, CHArity, widow of the late 
| Maxwell, in the 84th year of her age, a member 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Her friends have a 
evidence that her end was peace. ae 

—, on 3rd of First month, Wrii1aM G, Hom 
of Philadelphia, in the 75th year of his age, a 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting. ; 

, Ist month 6th, 1883, at the residence of hig 
Jobn H. Ballinger, JosHua BALLINGER, in the om 
year of his age, a member of Cropwell Par 

pper Evesham Monthly Meeting of F 
“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full “0 ‘ 
shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 
have the comforting belief that his end was peace 

——, at Glenville, Harford Co., Md., on lat 
19th, 1883, after a long and lingering illness, 5 
Cook, widow of the late George P. Cook, in 
year of her age,a member of Deer Creek 
Meeting of Friends. te 

——,, st month 20th, at West Chester, where | 

ne for medical advice, JosHuaA JAcoB, a mem 

Jest Grove Particular, and New Garden 
Meeting, Chester Co., Penna., formerly of 
Ireland, aged 42 years. An attack of mala 
followed by pneumonia, reduced the strength 
dear Friend so that he gradually sunk into uncons 
ness before the close, but it was evident from2 
marks during his illness, that he “ was prep 
the solemn change, and that it found him wit 
trimmed and burning, ready for the final 
For some time previous to his decease, thoses 
him could see the gradual loosening from thet : 
earth; the service of his Redeemer seemed the | 
thing uppermost in his mind. In the social 
of life fe was exemplary, an affectionate 
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wise and tender father, a kind considerate employes | 

, on the 23rd of Ist month, at her resi 
Burlington, N. Jersey, Evizaseta DuGDALe, @ 
Samuel W. Taylor, in the 61st year of her age, #™ 
ber of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 





